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are romantic episodes of memorable love affairs of princes and
princesses, generally full of fantastic situations and with a dis-
tinct erotic flavour. The distinguished characters speak and sing
in kawi, which is translated into common Balinese by the come-
dians for the benefit of the unscholarly crowd. The comedy is
incredibly funny and rough slapstick, sprinkled with all sorts of
bawdy jokes.

Besides the traditional stories, there are popular new plays
such as Sampik and Tuan Wei, adaptations of Chinese love
stories that started in 1924 as bastard performances with actors
in European clothes playing on mandolins. Eventually these
stories became thoroughly Balinese and were incorporated in
the ard/'a.

THE    DJANGER

An inevitable sight for the newly arrived tourist every Saturday
morning was the d/anger. Under the hanging roots of a great
waringing, or banyan tree, in the central square of the village,
sat a dozen boys and a dozen girls in groups of six, forming a
square, the girls facing the girls, the boys opposite each other;
a dance master, the daag, sat in the centre. The boys wore blue
sashes and red hibiscus over their ears; the girls had great fan-
shaped head-dresses of flowers and were wrapped in gilt cloth
from the armpits to the feet. The boys shouted and shook
while the girls sang with baby voices, flinging their hands and
flashing their eyes. After a while a girl appeared dressed as a
prince, singing and posturing, quarrelling with a wild-looking
bird, an actor with a frightful mask, wings, and a bright-coloured
tail. The show ended with the death of the bird, shot by an
arrow of the prince. Half of the tourists looked on, while the
other half snapped pictures furiously. The performance was
picturesque and justified the fee, but somehow it did not ring
true. Despite the fact that the elaborate show was held on the
open road, it attracted only a few children, and the dancers
seemed bored and indifferent.